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The annual convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor, held at Santa Barbara last 
week, proved to be one of the outstanding gather- 
ings of the nearly forty years’ history of that 
body. Business-like procedure and close attention 
by the delegates to the work before them brought 
the daily sessions to a close on Friday afternoon. 

Over 1000 delegates and numerous visitors were 
in attendance and 162 propositions were reported 
upon by the committees and finally acted upon by 
the convention. 


Solid Front Presented 


Unity in the campaign against State Initiative 
Proposition No. 1, the vicious anti-labor measure, 
was the keynote of the sessions. A number of pro- 
posals were introduced on that subject and all 
were combined for action and final disposition in 
a single report by the resolutions committee early 
in the week when a general plan was laid down 
in a series of proposals that received unanimous 
support of the convention. 

A meeting of officials of the various central 
labor councils represented at the convention was 
also held for the purpose of discussion of numer- 
ous phases of the campaign. Meetings of various 
district groups and crafts were also held during 
the week and at many of these the anti-labor 
proposition also came in for discussion and plan- 
ning for its defeat. Even prior to adjournment 
President Haggerty, Secretary Vandeleur and the 
vice-presidents of the Federation, composing the 
executive council, had forwarded the plans which 
had been adopted by the convention, and these 
have been speeded this week at the headquarters 
of the Federation in San Francisco. 

Delegates and visitors to the convention appear 
to have been well pleased with the entertainment 
program and general arrangements provided by 
Santa Barbara unions and civic bodies. The han- 
dling of the barbecue attraction, when the guests 
were transported eight miles by autos to the well 
known Stowe Rancho, was especially compli- 
mented. 


Address the Convention 


Speakers who addressed the convention, in ad- 
dition to local officials giving welcoming ad- 
dresses, were: Culbert L. Olson, candidate for 
governor; Ellis E. Patterson, candidate for lieu- 
tenant governor; Carl Kegley, candidate for attor- 
ney general; Timothy A. Reardon, of the State 
Department of Industrial Relations; John S. 
Horn, of the Unemployment Reserves Commis- 
sion; Daniel C. Murphy, sheriff of San Francisco; 
Paul Scharrenberg, former Federation secretary; 
Frank C. MacDonald of the State Building Trades 
Council; Ralph Morgan, president of the Screen 
Actors’ Guild; General Drain, of the Social Secur- 
ity Service. ; 

The subject of making political indorsements in 
the current campaign for. state offices brought 
forth animated debate. A number of resolutions 
were presented on the subject, but all were finally 
brought before the convention in a plan that would 
sound the sentiment of the delegates and thus 
automatically dispose of the subject in its entirety 
following one particular vote thereon. 

Resolution No. 151 was reported upon, the “Re- 
solve” in which declared that “consideration of 
indorsements be had upon offices that are state- 
wide only.” 
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The committee amended this resolution to pro- 
vide that indorsement be made for the office of 
Governor only, further declaring that the fewer 
indorsements made “the less likelihood of our 
position on candidates being used to influence pub- 
lic judgment upon Initiative Measure No. 1” (the 
latter being the vicious anti-labor proposal). 


Refrain From Political Indorsements 


An amendment was made that the original 
proposition be substituted for the report of the 
committee, which was followed by a further mo- 
tion that no indorsements whatever be made. It 
is said to have early become apparent that the 
delegates were interested in protecting the inter- 
ests of labor as affected by the initiative proposal, 
and when the vote (which was viva voce) was 
taken on the last-mentioned motion it was easily 
adopted and the entire subject thus disposed of 
for the remainder of the convention sessions. Can- 
didates Olson and Patterson had addressed the 
convention immediately preceding the presentation 
of the subject to the delegates. 

San Francisco delegates named ¢g39* 
committees included: Williz ow” 

Lawrence Palacios, co arid 

ough, grievances; Nelli p99 _. Allyn, 
labels and boycotts; Tho D xc, rules and or- 
der of business; George ~. Mitchell, Jr., resolu- 
tions; Joseph Casey, officers’ reports; Captain 
C. F. May and John S. Horn, legislation; Thomas 
A. Rotell, label investigation. 


Election of Officers 


Following are the new officers of the State Fed- 
eration for the ensuing year: 

President—C. J. Haggerty, Lathers, Los An- 
geles. 

Secretary-Treasurer— Edward D. Vandeleur, 
Street Carmen No. 518, San Francisco. 


Vice-Presidents 

District No. 1—E. F. Nelson, San Diego. 

No. 2—Carl Fletcher, Long Beach. 

No. 3—Henry E. Clemens and C. T. Lehman. 

No. 4—A. M. Gruber, San Pedro. 

No. 5—Nathan Saper, Hollywood. 

No. 6—James Matthams, Santa Barbara. 

No. 7—Ralph E. Gettys, Fresno. 

No. 8—Lena Lema, Stockton. 

No. 9—Ros Mannina, San Jose. 

No. 10—(San Francisco) C. T. McDonough, 
Anthony L. Noriega, Joseph Casey, William H. 
Urmy. 

No. 11—Charles W. Real, Oakland. 

No. 12—Russ Roberts, Martinez. 

No. 13—Charlés F, Daley, Vallejo. 

No. 14—George W. Stokel, Sacramento. 

No. 15—F. T. Shipman, Eureka. 


Incumbents were re-elected without opposition 
for the office of president and in the majority of 
the vice-presidential districts. For secretary-treas- 
urer, the incumbent, Edward D. Vandeleur, de- 
feated George Kidwell of San Francisco, the vote 
being 145,714 to 43,187. In the sixth district James 
Matthams (incumbent) defeated Lawrence B. 
Smith, 163,487 to 27,726. To fill a vacancy in the 
eighth district Lena Lema led John C. Fitzgerald 
142,729 to 48,135. Ros Mannina (incumbent), 
ninth district, received 153,718 votes against 37,441 
for David Pitman. In the San Francisco district, 
in addition to the successful candidates, Joseph D. 
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McManus, Henry Foley and C. F. May were com- 
petitors. Tom Nickola of Bartenders No. 41, San 
Francisco, was the winner over Harry Sherman of 
Los Angeles for A. F. of L. delegate. For the next 
convention city San Jose received 147,451 votes to 
41,415 for Oakland. Fresno withdrew from the 
latter contest with the announcement it would be 
in the race for the 1940 gathering. 

With the election of Lena Lema to the vice- 
presidency in the San Joaquin County district, 
the executive council of the Federation will have 
its first woman member in several years, Elma F. 
Smith of Napa having been the last to serve. 


Pardon for Mooney 


The convention adopted a resolution presented 
by Delegate A. T. Wynn of the San Francisco 
Molders’ Union reaffirming belief in the innocence 
of Tom Mooney and Warren Billings and urging 
a pardon be granted to the prisoners by the Gov- 
ernor. 

The convention expression upon this subject 
declared a desire to work wholeheartedly with 
the attorneys now handling the Mooney case be- 
fore the Supreme Court; also that the Federation 
petition local unions to contribute funds with the 
understanding that such funds be made payable 
direct to the Federation and thence to the bona 
fide attorneys in the case. The convention also de- 
cided that contributions out of Federation funds 
would not be a proper expenditure since per capita 
tax funds are paid to the Federation for specific 
purposes, 

Following is given in very brief form the gen- 
eral nature of the propositions that were given 
approval by the convention, as gathered from the 
daily minutes and later reports following adjourn- 
ment. The minutes of the final day will not be 
printed until the complete proceedings are pub- 
lished, which are expected to be available in about 
two weeks. 


Propositions Adopted 


Nos. 1, 2 and 8—Authorization for campaign set- 
up against Initiative Measure No. 1 on the Novem- 
ber ballot. 

No. 4—Providing for legal holiday observance by 
State Civil Service employees. 

No. 6—Protesting adoption of so-called 
system” by State Personnel Board. 

No. 7—Opposing certain paragraphs of Rule 251 
of State Civil Service rules. 

No. 9—Extension of kindergartens. 

No. 10—Favoring abolishment of child labor on 
farms. 

No. 12—Favoring the six-hour day to spread em- 
ployment. 

No. 13—Favoring increase in old-age pensions. 

No. 14—Favoring clarification of Section 91, 
State Labor Code, which has been interpreted by 
enemies of labor to declare a union-shop contract 
to be against public policy. 

No. 16—Civil Service as affecting masters, mates 
and pilots. 

No. 17—Reaffirming action taken in 1939 affect- 
ing masters, mates and pilots. 

No. 19—Favoring establishment of U. S. Marine 
Hospital for Port of Los Angeles. 

No. 20—Favoring support of amendment to Fed- 
eral Motorboat Act. 

No. 23—Discrimination by State Relief Adminis- 
tration. 

No. 27—For prevailing wage on state, county and 
city printing. 

No. 28—Petitioning for allocation of building of 
40 per cent of gross tonnage of new ships to Cali- 
fornia shipyards, 

No. 36—Favoring establishment of rural 
tals. 

No. 42—Favoring legislation for more direct al- 
location of gas tax funds to cities of 150,000. 

No. 45—Adequate relief by federal government 
for migrants. 
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No. 49—Amendment of workmen's compensation 
laws to give workers full benefits. 

No. 50—Opposing the Communist 
fascism and naziism). 

No. 51—Asking for labor representation on State 
Personnel Board. 

No. 52—Favoring close relationship with work- 
ing farmers. 

No. 53—Favoring making Industrial Accident 
Commission rules for buildings retroactive to 
buildings constructed before laws enacted. 

No. 55—Opposing the “Registration Bureau of 
Accredited Cosmetologists of California” as a com- 
pany organization, and other similar units. 

No. 56—Favoring support of legislation affecting 
postal employees, including the Meade longevity 
pay bill, the Court of Appeals bill (by Randolph), 
the Hildebrandt overtime pay bill, the Haines sub- 
stitute-relief bill, and thirty-year optional retire- 
ment. 

No. 57—Favoring legislation for 
service on motor vehicle routes. 

No. 58—Favoring legislation to make food pur- 
chase optional with liquor and not a requirement 
for liquor sale. 
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Oppose Government Hiring Hails 


No. 63—Opposing 
seamen. 

No. 64—Opposing hidden and _ discriminatory 
taxes, through appointment of committee to study 
tax measures. 

No. 66—Favoring legislation prohibiting the is- 
suance of liquor licenses to stores selling liquor as 
a sideline. 

No. 68—Commending Dr. Walter F. Dexter, state 
superintendent of public instruction, for his activi- 
ties in behalf of schools. 

No. 69—Requesting investigation of delays in 
payments under Social Security and State Unem- 
ployment Reserves Acts. 

No. 74—Proposing amendment 
ployment Reserves 
for payments. 

No. 79—Petitioning Governor Merriam to pardon 
Mooney and Billings. 

No. 85—Placing publications of the R. R. Don- 
nelly & Sons Company, the Reuben R. Donnelly 
Corporation, and the Lakeside Press of Chicago 
(including “Time,” “Life,” “Hunting and Fishing,” 
the Funk and Wagnalls Encyclopedia) on the State 
Federation “We Don’t Patronize List.” 

No. 88—Proposing amendment to the State Un- 
employment Reserves Act providing for an $18 
weekly maximum benefit payment, and $10 mini- 
mum. 

No. 89—Proposing amendment to California Un- 
employment Reserves Act to provide for payment 
of benefits after a two-week waiting period, in- 
stead of four weeks. 

No. 91—Favoring periodical 
cles using highways. 

No. 93—Indorsement of State Proposition No. 4 
on the November ballot, providing for a State 
Highway and Traffic Safety Commission. 

No. 99—Requesting affiliated councils and unions 
to support organization of office employees. 

No. 102—Favoring drafting of a state law, simi- 
lar to the Norris-LaGuardia Act, to provide legal 
protection for labor’s rights. 

No. 1083—Favoring repeal of the chauffeurs’ 
license tax under the State Motor Vehicle Act. 

No.-104—Right of teachers to organize. 

No. 105—Favoring creation of a special division 
of the California State Employment Service to give 
school. teachers. free aid in finding positions. 
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No. 106—Favoring shorter hours and lighter 
work loads for school teachers. 

No. 107—Opposing reduction of school budgets. 

No. 108—Tenure for school teachers. 

No. 109—Condemning use of misleading union 
labels, and private labels, in garments. 

No. 112—Favoring prompt payment of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Publications on- Unfair List 


No. 113—Placing publications of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company on the “We Don’t Patronize List.” 


These publications include the “Saturday Evening _ 


Post,” ‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” and “Country Gen- 
tleman.” 

No. 114—Favoring automatic 
for San Francisco piers. 

No. 115—Favoring regulation of interest charges 
by banks, to encourage loans of larger portion of 
money on hand. 

No. 122—Restricting licensing of private detec- 
tive agencies. 

No. 125—Proposing extension of activities of the 
State Department of Industrial Relations to in- 
elude the fostering and promotion of welfare of 
wage earners. 

No. 127—Recommending a “Yes” vote on Propo- 
sition No. 3 on the November ballot, and reiterating 
previous action condemning use of gasoline tax and 
registraion fees for purposes other than originally 
intended. 

No. 129—Urging 
McNamara. 

No. 140—Placing Leeds, Burts and Chandler shoe 
stores on “We Don’t Patronize List.” 

No. 142—Authorizing various changes in the con- 
stitution of the California State Federation of 
Labor. 

No. 152—Proposing amendment to Workman’s 
Compensation Act providing for compensation on 
full-time rate. 

No. 153—Favoring tax exemption for farmers in 
case of crop failures. 

No. 158—Favoring amendment of Section 1770 of 
the State Labor Code. 

No. 159—Urging patronage of new label of Dried 
Fruit and Nut Packers’ Union No. 21084. 

No. 161—Urging adequate inspection of electri- 
cal work by the State. 


Propositions Amended 


The following propositions may be said to have 
been generally indorsed, though with some amend- 
ment (some of these being slight) by the con- 
vention: 

No. 5—Shorter work-week for State Civil Ser- 
vice employees. 

No. 39—Relating to spray painting. 

No. 62—Elimination of chauffeurs’ license and 


“For Hire Car” license by the State where tax is 
already paid in a municipality. 


No. 75—Proposes amendment to Article 2, new 
section 10, paragraph B, of the California Unem- 
Ployment Reserves Act. 


No. 87—Providing for a weekly sick benefit fund 
under the Unemployment Reserves Act to provide 
compensation for those unable to work. 


No. 90—Proposing legislation providing for the 
basing of unemployment benefits on a percentage 
of annual earnings instead of as at present. 

No. 130—Opposing compulsory arbitration. 

No. 131—Support for General Garment Workers, 
A. F. of L. Federal Union. 


No. 145—Opposing use of school and amateur 
musicians serving without pay. 


No, 156—Proposing Trade Union Label Exhibit at 
each annual convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor. 
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Labor's Campaign to 
Overwhelm Proposition 
No.1 Given Impetus 


Labor’s campaign to defeat Initiative Proposi- 
tion No. 1 at the November 8 general election 
was launched this week with a full-speed-ahead 
program approved by the annual convention of the 
California State Federation of Labor last week. 

Following the preliminary program calling for 
creation of committees in every Labor Council 
and affiliated union in the state, Secretary Edward 
D. Vandeleur of the Federation, and the general 
campaign committee set up by the convention, 
issued copies of the law to every union. Pamph- 
lets exposing trickery in the law have also been 
issued to every Council for distribution to the 
various unions. 

Financial Aid Needed 

A direct appeal to every affiliated council and 
union for financial aid, as authorized by the con- 
vention, to carry on the statewide campaign has 
been issued by the Federation, with a request for 
quick action. 

“The response from labor councils and unions 
advising of the formation of local committees is 
encouraging, but we must lose no time in seeing 
that every committee functions immediately, and 
carries the message of the danger of this proposal 
to every citizen of California,” Vandeleur said. 

“Trade unionists generally realize the serious- 
ness of the situation and that approval of the 
measure will mean the draining of union treasuries 
in the endless litigation bound to ensue should the 
measure be approved by the voters. 

“It is now essential that all union members im- 
press upon other citizens the vicious nature of the 
proposal. It will affect teachers, nurses, firemen, 
policemen and many other groups, and we must 
not for an instant be satisfied with convincing our 
own people of the danger, but we must convince 
every citizen of the fallacy of the law.” 

Plans are under way for establishment of bu- 
reaus in every community to furnish speakers to 
appear before all classes of organizations, radio 
programs will be arranged and an intensive cam- 
paign of education on the hidden meaning in the 
various sections of the law will be conducted. 

ae ees 
JOURNEYMEN BARBERS’ CONVENTION 

At the convention of the California State Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen Barbers held at Santa Bar- 
bara last week, Ros Mannina, incumbent secretary- 
treasurer, was elected to that position for the 
eighth consecutive term. J. H. Honey of San 
Francisco was elected.a state organizer, and C. K. 
Weatherald, also of San Francisco, was chosen 
vice-president for the third district. The conven- 
tion went on record against making any political 
indorsement and in favor of concentrating ‘toward 
defeating the anti-labor’ initiative No. 1 on the 
November ballot. Mote than thirty resolutions 


affecting the craft were considered by the con- 


vention. ¥ : 
og 

“MAHON RETIRES FROM COUNCIL 

International President W. D. Mahon of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
on August 3 submitted to President William 
Green and the executive council his resignation 
as twelfth vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The decision became necessary due 
to President Mahon’s impaired health. He has 
been ordered by his doctor to curtail his activities. 

ee eee 
HUBBY WAS WILLING 

Wife—That new couple next door seem very 
devoted. He kisses her every time they meet. 
Why don’t you do that? Husband—I don’t know 
her well enough yet.—“Answers.” 
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Strikers Give Their Side of Department Store Controversy 


HE history of the department store strike is 

told in a pamphlet called “It’s Our City, Too,” 
and issued last week by the Retail Department 
Store Employees’ Union. The pamphlet describes 
the business of seniority in layman’s language, as 
well as showing by figures furnished to “Walker’s 
Manual” by the department stores themselves that 
three out of the five San Francisco stores that re- 
ported to the “Manual” made a greater profit in 
1937 (the union year) than in 1929, known as a 
“banner year” for local stores. The pamphlet is 
having a distribution of 100,000. 


Following are some excerpts from the pamphlet, 
which, it will be noticed, differ in essential details 
from the stories the employers have been running 
in the advertising columns of the daily news- 
papers: 

“To understand why we are on strike, you must 
know the events that led up to it. And here they 
are in brief: : 


“In the ‘golden age’ of prosperity (1922-1929) 
the San Francisco department stores were grazing 
in thick clover. Sales were abundant, stock moved 
fast and the country was believing the prophets 
who proclaimed the permanence of American 
prosperity. 

“At that time we, the department store workers, 
were not organized. Our share of that prosperity 
was low wages. We had no provisions for job 
security and we worked overtime without extra 
pay at the whim of our employer. 

Pre-union Conditions 

“Oh yes, there were commissions. Everybody 
talked about them. But for the great majority of 
store employees they were a mirage. Like the 
mechanical rabbits at the dog track, they were 
‘fixed’ so you couldn’t catch up with them. This 
was done by means of the ‘quota’ system. 

“A sales clerk had his quota arbitrarily set for 
him by the store. Sometimes the quota would be 
set for three months, say December, January and 
February. The quota for all three months would 
often be based upon the December (holiday shop- 
ping season) sales. 

“In December the employee would exceed the 
quota. Then January, a traditionally dull month, 
would wipe out the gains and the slight improve- 
ment in February would not sufficiently increase 
the average. So there was no commission. 

“But suppose the sales person did, by superhu- 
man effort, make the quota and win his commis- 
sion. A new quota immediately would be set for 
him—this time carefully raised to a figure likely 
to be beyond his reach. 

“And so commissions in the majority of cases 
proved to be a delusion and a snare. The mer- 
chants took heavy profits but the employees did 
not share in them. Then something happened. 

“What happened was the depression of 1929 
and the subsequent lean years. When the business 
slump came the employers, who had never asked 
us to share in their profits, now insisted that we 
bear the burden of their slackening business by ac- 
cepting wage cuts and layoffs. 

“Yet San Francisco department stores did not 
suffer sustained losses during the depression. 
“Walker’s Manual of Pacific Coast Securities,’ 
authoritative publication of the financial world, 
reproduces the official financial statements of five 
leading San Francisco department stores—Hale 
Bros., Emporium-Capwell Corporation, I. Magnin 
Company, the White House and O’Connor-Mof- 
fatt Company.” 

Millions in Dividends 

The pamphlet then gives figures from the finan- 
cial statements of the five companies showing that 
the stores, “truly representative of San Francisco 
retail trade, made larger profits under union con- 
ditions in 1937 than in the pre-depression, pre- 
union year of 1929,” and “many stores made more 


money for every dollar of merchandise sold in 
1937 than in 1929.” Five San Francisco department 
stores—City of Paris, White House, Emporium, I. 
Magnin and Hale’s—have paid more than seven 
millions in dividends in the years from 1929 to 
date,” it is declared. 


In September, 1936, Local 1100 of the Retail 
Department Store Employees was organized, and 
in a few months had some six thousand members. 
In May, 1937, negotiations were opened with the 
employers, and on August 16 an agreement was 
reached, effective for one year. The union state- 
ment continues: 


“The agreement covered 6000 persons, union and 
non-union, in these stores. Except for one classifi- 
cation at a weekly minimum of $16, it set mini- 
mums ranging from $18 to $32.50 weekly for the 
employees. It gave the forty-hour week of six 
days, and it guaranteed overtime pay for all hours 
in excess of this schedule. It did not give us the 
union store. 


“In negotiations we had requested the union 
store. The employers demurred. One of their 
spokesmen said: ‘Wait a year until we see how we 
get along with your union. We have decided to go 
with you, but we are not ready to marry you,’ 

“The agreement was to operate for a year; 
either party wishing to amend it was required to 
give sixty days’ notice. When 
ended, on July 31 of this year, we already had 
given the sixty days’ notice that we wished to open 
it. We followed the usual procedure and presented 
the employers with our draft of a proposed new 
agreement as a basis for negotiation. And in ac- 
cordance with accepted procedure we asked them 
for a counter-proposal. 


Would Not “Lay Cards on Table” 

“It was then we noticed an attitude of bitterness 
and recrimination on the part of the employers. 
They informed us that they would not, as we had 
done, lay their cards on the table. They said they 
were keeping their proposed terms secret. We 
would find out about them one at a time. 

“Among the proposals which we offered for ne- 
gotiations were the union store, the thirty-five- 
hour week and seniority. The union store, contrary 
to advertising of the employers, does not mean a 
hiring-hall, 

“It does not mean that we want to dictate to the 
management. 

“It does not mean the ‘closed shop.’ 

“It means that the employer may hire whom he 
pleases, but that all employees so hired shall be- 
come members of the union within a specified time 
after they report for work. 

“The ‘closed shop,’ for which we have never 
asked, means that the employer must hire all em- 
ployees from the union hall, 

“We feel that the union store as we have de- 
fined it above is only fair and democratic. Em- 
ployees who win advantages through the efforts 
of the union should support the organization which 
has supported them, That is the foundation’ of 
American political democracy; we believe it should 
be the foundation of American industrial democ- 
racy. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“When the agreement expired, on July 31 last, 
we were still in negotiations and had covered but 
a few of the issues. We asked for a month’s exten- 
sion of the agreement for further conferences, and 
the employers agreed. 

“In mid-August the employers suddenly broke 
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off negotiations, stating they would not resume 
conferences unless the three major proposals of 
the union were withdrawn. 


Employers Broke Off Negotiations 


“Bear in mind the fact that it was the employers 
who arbitrarily broke off negotiations with us be- 
fore we had discussed all of our proposals, and 
before they had even revealed theirs. 


“Late in August the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil offered the services of a committee to be 
headed by its president, John F. Shelley, and to 
include John A. O’Connell, secretary of the Labor 
Council, George G. Kidwell, Milton S. Maxwell 
and Alfred Lorenzetti. The committee met with 
the employers, who outlined the conditions under 
which they would continue negotiations, saying: 
“We will not resume negotiations with the union. 
We will not talk about the agreement for purposes 
of settling it with anyone representing the union, 
unless the union withdraws its proposal on the 
thirty-five-hour week, on the union-shop clause, 
and agrees to a change in the seniority clause from 
that clause which they enjoyed during the past 
year.’ 


“The employers said to us, in effect: ‘If you 
want us to negotiate with the union we, the em- 
ployers, will agree to nothing; but the union must 
agree that we will tell it how and what to nego- 
tiate. It must withdraw two of its main proposals 
and it must agree to give up what it had in last 
year’s agreement before we will even resume nego- 
tiations.’ 


“At the suggestion of the Labor Council com- 
mittee, which, with the union, desired a peaceful 
settlement, we revised our original proposals as 
follows: 


One Possible Motive—to Break Union 


“(1) We dropped the union store proposal and 
substituted a plan to guarantee job security to all 
persons in the industry in San Francisco; (2) we 
agreed to withdraw the demand for a thirty-five- 
hour week; (3) we asked renewal of the already 
existing seniority clause; (4) we offered to arbi- 
trate all issues that could not be settled around the 
conference table. 


“The employers rejected our proposals. They 
refused to discuss them or to submit any of the 
issues to an impartial arbitrator. 


“It is not collective bargaining when employers 
refuse to bargain. Our only recourse, if we wished 
to keep our union, our security and our self-re- 
spect, was to strike. We voted to stop work and 
go out on the-picket lines, but we are in effect the 
victims of a lockout. We can find only one possi- 
ble motive behind the action of the employers in 
forcing us out on the streets—a desire to break 
our union.” 
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Preserve the Labor Movement 
(M. Zaritsky in the “Hat Worker”) 

If we had peace in the labor movement the fate 
of mankind might take a different trend, history 
might have been changed and the peoples of the 
world might enjoy security and prosperity. 

Am I talking in terms too vague and imagina- 
tive? I think not. I think I talk hard common 
sense. I refer only to events that have already 
transpired and that are not disputed by anyone 
with sound judgment. 


As I write these lines the entire world is tense 
with anxiety lest it be put to the flame of war 
again. A hysterical pervert is running wild about 
our universe and is threatening to set a torch to 
it. This maniacal charlatan has the shrewdness 
and tenacity of the insane, and such is his menace 
that the sane and reasonable try to plead and 
cajole and play up to his madness. They offer 
him bounty and booty in order that he withhold 
the torch of destruction that he brandishes against 
civilization. They try to reason with a madman. 

Now I shall not argue here whether there is 
wisdom in catering to the mad and making con- 
cessions to Hitler. I do say, however, that Hitler 
never would have risen to power except for the 
aid that he received by the division in Germany’s 
labor movement. 


Germany once had a powerful labor movement. 
Its trade unions were among the best organized 
and most firmly established in the world. Its 
political arm was equally strong until there was a 
split in its ranks. The two factions then proceeded 
to dissipate all their strength and all of labor’s 
strength in fighting one another instead of the 
common enemy. 


The division in labor's ranks served to destroy 
it on two fronts. For one thing, labor’s open 
enemies found a weakened structure to attack. 
For another, it disgusted and antagonized the mid- 
dle class that had been sympathetic to labor. 
Moreover, and much more important in this case, 
labor’s wrangling and strife estranged its own 
following and sent the bewildered working people 
into the Nazi camp. 

The story of the destruction of Germany’s free- 
dom and Germany’s labor unions is familiar 
enough to the leaders of our own trade union 
movement, but on the eve of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and the anticipated 
convention of the C. I. O. one feels constrained to 
remind both of the tragic details. 

Is there not a lesson in Germany’s history that 
we can learn and take to heart? 

And is there not enough in our Own recent his- 
tory that we ought to ponder and take concern 
about? 

Do not the leaders in our own labor movement 
note the shift in sentiment? Can’t they see reac- 
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tion gaining the upper hand while the people be- 
come more and more bewildered until they are 
ready to follow every crackpot and every char- 
latan? 


By what right can labor’s leaders presume to 
continue and even glory in the violence of their 
strife when their own people are the worst vic- 
tims of it? And by what right can we of labor’s 
leadership call upon working people to unite and 
organize when we ourselves show an example 
only of division and disorganization? 

Let us stop delivering the American nation and 
America’s labor to their enemies, Once and for 
all let us stop our war. 

Let us have peace! 


o-—_— 


St. Francis of Assisi 

San Francisco is not an ancient city in the mat- 
ter of years; yet it seems peculiarly fitting that 
it should commemorate the life of the man who, 
born more than seven hundred and fifty years ago, 
was honored by the founders of this city by adopt- 
ing his name. 

In honor of the feast day of St. Francis, Mayor 
Angelo J. Rossi has issued a proclamation in 
which he expresses the hope that “this year, and 
every year, the fourth day of October, the Day of 
St. Francis, will renew in the hearts and lives of 
all San Franciscans the spirit of love and joy.” 

“Across the reaches of seven hundred years,” 


_says his honor the Mayor, “there comes to us the 


strong and gentle figure of St. Francis. By word 
and by example he warns us not to put our.trust 
in mere material well being. He inculcates the 
duty of fraternal unity. He preaches the gospel 
of brotherly love. His message and his spirit 
transcend racial and denominational boundaries; 
he is everybody’s St. Francis. But in a special and 
intimate way, to San Francisco and San Francis- 
cans, he is our very own.” 

St. Francis of Assisi was born in that little 
Umbrian town in 1182, and died there in 1226. 
According to a biographer, “in youth Francis did 
not refrain from the pleasures of the world; but 
after a serious illness he became enthusiastically 
devout, left the paternal roof, and in 1208 gave 
himself to a life of the most rigorous poverty.” 
In 1212 he received from the Benedictines a 
church in the vicinity of Assisi, which became the 
home of the Order of Franciscans. Under his 
direction also were founded the Order of St. 
Clara, and the Tertiaries, designed for penitents 
of both sexes, 

St. Francis was canonized by Pope Gregory IX, 
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Call Off the Wage Cut! 


Railway labor has shown the statesmanship 
which the country has grown to expect from it. 
It is perfectly willing to help form a plan to re- 
vive the railroads—but it can not do this while it 
is fighting a wage cut. The first thing for railroad 
management—or rather, the financial powers 
which control railroad management—to do is to 
call off the wage cut. 

There is bitter need for Statesmanship in the 
railroad situation; and, so far, no financier has 
furnished an atom of it. They have refused so far 
to call off the wage cut. Higher rates and lower 
wages are all they seem to know—higher rates, 
which will drive still more traffic to the trucks; 


To Bring Prosperity 


There is no method through which greater 
Prosperity can come to America than through 
the buying of union label products. This will 
keep our money in America. It will increase 
employment. It will raise wages, It will better 
the conditions of every worker. It will increase 
purchasing power. It will reduce taxation for 
relief purposes. In general, it will bring us 
permanent prosperity—I. M. Ornburn. 
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lower wages, which will lessen the buying power 
which is far too small already. 


No permanent good can be done to the rail- 
roads until their capitalization is cleaned up. From 
the time when the Union Pacific issued $94,000,000 
of bonds to build a road which a congressional 
committee found to cost about $50,000,000 to the 
time almost yesterday when the big roads spent 
hundreds of millions buying lesser roads that 
weren’t even paying their way, railroad finance 
has piled up fixed charges, to be passed on to the 
consumers and workers, 


One-third of the railroads of this country are 
bankrupt now, and half the rest are on the edge 
of bankruptcy. It is high time for a change. 

o—___ 


Railway labor seems to think that high finance 
should come to the rescue of the railroads for 
once. Labor and the farmer have always done it 
before, 


o—__—_ 


Upholding a decision of a lower court and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Comission, the United 
States Court of Appeals has ruled that a workman 
killed in a quarrel with a fellow employee is en- 
titled to compensation. 


——$_$_g___. 


The chairman of an electrical company’ has told 
the world that “government is the great enemy of 
initiative.” Forgetting that Congress put up the 
money for the first telegraph line when private 
capital was leary of such new-fangled things. 


Modern war is so terrible a thing that almost 
any price but one is cheap to pay to avoid it. That 
one is to permit the violent and the lawless to 
override the earth. This, and not the transfer of a 
fringe of Czechoslovakia, is the menace against 
which Europe is arming.—Chester Rowell. 


The lumber industry, which is one of the chief 
activities of the Pacific Coast states, is experi- 
encing a revival, according to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. That organization 
reported this week that lumber production during 
the week ended September 17 was the heaviest 
within the last year and that new orders were 
the highest within the fast month, The industry 
stood at 70 per cent of the 1929 weekly production 
average and 67 per cent of average 1929 shipments. 


_————____. 


It seems a pity that the absolute ruler of the 
German nation can not realize the truth of the 
words of President Roosevelt, that “force produces 
no solution for the future good of humanity.” How- 
ever Hitler’s inhuman program may eventuate, he 
surely must realize, with the example of the world 
war in mind, that eventually he and his opponents 
must sit around the council table and decide ques- 
tions which could be more easily determined now 
than after useless bloodshed and destruction, 


What Would America Do? 


(“Milwaukee Journal’) 
The Czechoslovakian settlement will be realistic 


because European nations have to be realistic. 
Even so, is it any good? 


Is it any good to give in, and give in, and give 
in, as the nations have done to post-war Germany? 
If they don’t meet Hitler’s armies on the Czecho- 
slovakia frontier will they not have to meet them 
on the Rhine, or on the Marne? Is not this the 


story of all blackmail, whether between persons 
or between nations? 


If we judge this an abandonment of moral 
standards on the part of France and Britain, we 
must ask what Americans are Prepared to do in 
the support of this morality between nations, The 
answer must be that we are prepared to cheer’ on 
the hero—with words, but no 


t with lives or arms 
or loans, 
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Washington Highlights 


By GEORGE L. KNAPP 

In all the stories about increased relief, how 
often have you seen the adult education work of 
the Works Progress Administration mentioned? 

I have seen it mentioned just once. Yet since 
it started that work W.P.A. has taught literally 
hundreds of thousands of grown men and women 
to read and write; and one of the very few good 
things one can say about the depression is that 
schooling goes up as jobs go down. All over the 
country—this means all parts of the country which 
do not want their people to go ignorant—the 
teaching force of the W.P.A. has been increased 
since the recession of last year started. 

New York, of course, deals in. big numbers. The 
teaching staff of the W.P.A. in that city is being 
lifted from 8000 to 12,000. But the proportionate 
increase is just as big in some backwoods counties, 

a ee: 

There is one county in a nearby Southern 
state where two years ago there were 1855 grown 
men and women who could not read or write. 
Today there are sixty-six. And those who have 
taken the schooling have been taught a great deal 
more than the ability to write their own names— 
which used to be the goal with this home mis- 
sionary work, They can read newspapers, and 
reasonably simple books; and the women, espe- 
cially, can put their household budgets down on 
paper, instead of carrying them in their heads. 

Several Southern states are calling for more 
help in this line—and getting it. 

Me LE Se 

The International Management Congress, just 
finished in Washington, is the seventh gathering 
of the kind, and the first and only one in which 
the government of the country where the gather- 
ing took place had no part in it. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce took charge of 
everything. A few words from one of the speakers, 
A. W. Robertson of the Westinghouse Company, 
will show the general tenor of this meeting: 

“Management acts as steward and trustee for 
all—investor, laborer, consumer. The results are 
astonishing. The laborer has received the highest 
wages for the shortest hours. He has at last 
found leisure and become a consumer. He now 
knows comfort and has luxury. ... This is true 
even though there are 10,000,000 persons unem- 
ployed in the United States. The unemployed 
today is better off than was his brother of former 
ages when employed.” 

The gall, the ignorance and the stupidity of 
this outpouring certainly rank high. A week before 
Robertson spoke 700 men in New York waited all 
night and more than 5000 assembled in early 
morning to get a handful of jobs paying $19 a 
week, And management was such a_ perfect 
steward and trustee—with no interference from 
government—that from 1929 to early 1933 it 
ruined millions of small investors, closed prac- 
tically every bank in the United States, and threw 
15,000,000 persons out of work. 
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Employment and Payrolls 

The September issue of the “California Labor 
Market Bulletin,” released by Edward Nolan, 
state labor commissioner, last week shows de- 
creases in employment and payrolls in August, 
1938, as compared with August, 1937. Average 
weekly earnings decreased from $28.65 in August, 
1937, to $28.03 in August, 1938, a decrease of 2.2 
per cent. The total number of wage earners em- 
ployed in manufacturing establishments covered 
by the reports filed with the Division of Labor 
Statistics and Law Enforcement in its monthly 
survey of employment and earnings for the week 
ending nearest the 15th of August was 199,205, a 
decrease of 19.5 per cent when compared with the 
number employed (247,469) in the same establish- 
ments during the corresponding week of August, 
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1937. These data are for 1975 representative manu- 
facturing establishments, employing more than 65 
per cent of all the wage earners in California 
manufacturing plants. 

The records for the thirteen year period, 1925- 
37 inclusive, reveal an average increase in manu- 
facturing employment of 11.4 per cent from July 
to August, and a similar increase in payrolls. The 
increase in employment and payrolls in manufac- 
turing establishments in August, therefore, was 
somewhat less than seasonal. 
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DISAPPROVE CITY MANAGERS 
The manager form of municipal government 
was unanimously opposed by the annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
meeting at Peoria. The convention approved the 
report of the Federation’s executive board con- 
demning the manager plan as undemocratic. 


NORRIS STILL OPPOSES WAR 
We still may be interested in European prob- 
lems, but they are really not our problems. I 
have my sympathies, of course; but despite any 
personal convictions, I still don’t think we should 
fight—Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska. 
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Why Rumors of War? 


By DR. CHARLES STELZLE 
Executive Director Good Neighbor League 

Nations are like individuals—they have their 
hopes and fears, their ideals and aspirations, their 
high purposes and ambitions. They also are proud 
of their traditions, their accomplishments, their 
histories, their great personalities. It is for these 
that they have gone to war, and for these their 
people have been ready to make the supreme sac- 
rifice. 

Nations are like individuals, also, in that they 
have hated each other because they have not 
known each other. Nearly every fight that the 
world has witnessed—whether of nations or indi- 
viduals—had its source in misunderstanding. In 
the main, it has been a conflict not between right 
and wrong, but between “right and right,’ each 
believing that it alone was right. This misunder- 
standing has been largely due to isolation. Nations 
have erected barriers against their neighbors, and 
seas and mountains have shut off those whom they 
might otherwise have honored and respected. 

But the day of national isolation is past—even 
America, secure in its apparent remoteness from 
the rest of the world, can no longer hold itself 
completely aloof, “Transportation is civilization,” 
as Kipling said—and modern transportation has 
removed the barriers of time and space. Communi- 
cation is also playing its part. The radio and the 
telephone have aroused an international con- 
sciousness. No nation can any longer stand apart 
behind the barriers of space. The valleys have 
been exalted and the mountains and hills made 
low. Thus, the excuse for self-righteousness has 
been diminished. 

The problem of international relationships will 
be increasingly important as we come to realize 
our interdependence as nations. No nation can 
today take a purely selfish view of its needs and 
aspirations, for no nation “liveth unto _ itself.” 
There is an interlocking of interests and a com- 
mon fellowship which demand that each national 
problem be considered in the light of its interna- 
tional significance, if the nations are to work to- 
gether to secure harmony and prosperity. 

It must be obvious, in the face of these consid- 
erations, that any nation which, for any reason 
whatsoever, deliberately violates the rules of com- 
mon decency accepted among civilized individuals 
and nations, is an enemy of all mankind. No ques- 
tion can possibly arise which may not be fairly 
and equitably adjusted through already established 
bodies, or through such agencies as may quickly 
be set up. 
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Five 


An Arresting Statement 
I. L. N.S. 

The statement of public policy by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company is not an ad- 
vertisement, though doubtless it paid advertising 
rates. It is the opening statement of a lawyer to 
the court—a statement of facts which, if the court 
believes them, will certainly win its verdict. Those 
who take the other side must find flaws in the 
statement of some of these facts, or overcome 
them with other and disagreeing facts—or lose. 


The statement deals separately with the interests 
of the management, of the employees, of the con- 
sumers, of the farmers, of labor. 


Of the interests of the management the state- 
ment makes very little—unless the word “in- 
terest” is used to express the keen pleasure of 
doing what you have done successfully for from 
fifty to fifty-eight years. The Hartford brothers, 
George L. and John A., have plenty to retire on, 
no children to leave their fortunes to; and, in 
any case, one of the brothers pays in taxes 82 per 
cent of the money earned by him in the business, 
and the other pays 83. 

* x & 

Of the interests of the employees the statement 
says that these have the shortest working hours 
and highest wages in the grocery business, and 
that 70 per cent of these 85,600 workers have been 
with the company ten years or more. Of the 
interests of the consumers, the A. & P. claims 
to sell food for 8 to 25 per cent less than the 
individual grocer sells. As for the farmer, the 
chain stores furnish a market for about 30 per 
cent of his production; and as for labor, the state- 
ment must be read in a part of its own words: 


“It certainly seems strange that it should now 
be proposed to destroy a group of businesses for 
the frankly admitted reason that they furnish the 
necessities of life to the wage earner and his family 
at low prices. There are approximately 900,000 
workers directly employed in the chain store 
industry. What course is open to us but to oppose 
the action of a man who, at a time when 11,000,000 
wage earners are already out of work and 3,000,000 
families on relief, proposes a bill that would add 
almost another million to the roll of unemployed, 
wipe out 30 per cent of the distributing machinery 
of all the farmers of the United States, and raise 
the cost of living of the wage earners of the 
United States?” 

Ke ® 

There is the part of this opening speech to the 
court which opposing counsel must take to pieces 
and throw out of the window or lose. It will do 
no good to make the perfectly valid criticism that 
farmers are too much lumped together in this 
section, that the cotton farmer does not get 30 
per cent or 3 per cent of his distribution machinery 
from chain stores. That is said only to show that 
the statement has been read critically, with an 
eye to its weakness as well as to its strength. But 
the claim that the chain stores “furnish the 
necessities of life to the wage earner and his 
family at low prices” must be refuted altogether, 
or win the chain store case. 

It will take much gathering of facts and no 
small use of arithmetic to make this demonstra- 
tion. But unless that demonstration can be made 
the bill to tax chain stores out of existence should 
go into the waste basket, and any faults—and 
there are some serious ones—of the chain stores 
should be dealt with in some other way. 


oo — 


FEDERAL MUSIC PROJECT 

When the Federal Music Project of the Works 
Progress Administration presents the third big 
program of “Everybody’s Symphony Concerts” in 
the Civic Auditorium, Tuesday evening, October 
4, at 8 o’clock, John D. Barry, San Francisco 
newspaper columnist, will assume the role of pro- 
gram commentator. 
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School Bonds Approved 
At Special Election 


Vote in Detail 


BONDS 
(Two-thirds vote necessary for passage) 
Yes No 
1—Sewers ................4. 77,615 58,626 
2—Courts Building .......... 40,261 93,436 
3—Yacht Harbor ........... 70,227 64,339 
4—School Buildings ......... 95,072 40,303 
5—Welfare Building ........ 50,849 79,052 
6—Playgrounds ............. 82,931 52,051 
7—Livestock Pavilion ....... 54,251 76,756 


8—Market Street Railway.... 49,511 88,847 


CHARTER AMENDMENT 
(Majority vote only necessary for passage) 
9—Traffic Commission ...... 59,235 69,891 
el ees | 


The tradition that there are thirty thousand 
voters in San Francisco who will cast their bal- 
lots against any proposal for a bond issue that 
may be submitted to the electorate was more than 
confirmed in last Tuesday’s special election. Of 
the eight bond issues voted upon, but one—the 
$2,800,000 school bonds issue—received the two- 
thirds vote necessary for approval. 

A total of 149,266 votes was cast. The lowest 
“no” vote, aside from the school bond issue, was 
that cast against the playgrounds, which was 
52,051. The highest “‘no” vote was that cast against 
the courts building issue, 93,436, with the Market 
Street Railway as runner-up with 88,847, 

Officials Disappointed 

Disappointment was expressed at the City Hall 
at the defeat of the sewer bonds and the Market 
Street Railway purchase bonds. Chief Admin- 
trative Officer Cleary said that “the sewer bond 
proposition should again be submitted at an early 
date.” 

Mayor Rossi said San Francisco’s transportation 
problem never will be solved until the privately 
owned companies are absorbed. He continued: 

“I reiterate what I have said before, that the 
transportation problem will not be solved until we 
have a universal system, universal transfer, re- 
moval of dangerous one-man street cars and all 
our people are given a 5-cent fare.” 

President Doyle Gratified 

Richard E. Doyle, president of the Board of 
Education, expressed gratification over the pas- 
sage of the school bonds. He said: 

“The overwhelming vote in favor of the school 
bonds is another evidence of the confidence which 
San Franciscans repose in the public schools. This 
is gratifying, indeed, to the commissioners of edu- 
cation as well as to the administrative staff of the 
school system.” : 

Victory for the school bonds was credited in a 
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large measure to the Junior College students, who 
wrote personal letters to thousands of voters and 
who were stationed at each of the 1055 polling 
places in the city to boost the bonds. 

School authorities have an extensive building 
program planned and requests are now pending 
at Washington for a P.W.A. grant which bears 
a prior date to the P.W.A. application made in 
connection with the bond issue voted Tuesday. 

President Doyle informs the Labor Clarion that 
he has received word from Washington that the 
first-named grant has been made. 


See 

HOTEL ARBITRATION CONTINUES 

Arbitration proceedings on disputes on wages 
and working rules arising from the 1937 hotel 
award were continued this week on the seventh 
floor of the Native Sons’ building, 414 Mason 
street. Several managers of class C hotels told 
the board that despite an attempt on the part of 
the hotel association to stabilize rates, effective 
last February, they had lost some permanent 
guests because of increase in rates. 


ee 
ASK STRIKE SANCTION 
The Grocery Clerks’ Union is reported to be 
proceeding with the plans for strike action because 
its demand for a wage scale equivalent to Oak- 
land’s has been turned down by the San Francisco 
Retail Grocers’ Association. 


Hospital Workers’ Dance 


Guardians of the public health will be hosts to 
the public tomorrow (Saturday) evening, October 
1, at the fourth grand annual ball of the Hospital 
and Institutional Workers’ Union, in Eagles’ Hall, 
273 Golden Gate avenue. 

Two halls and two orchestras have been en- 
gaged for the evening to provide accommodations 
and entertainment for the union’s membership 
and friends. 

Mayor and Mrs. Rossi will head the hosts of 
civic leaders scheduled to attend. John F, Shelley, 
president of the Labor Council and honorary 
chairman of the evening, will receive the hosts 
of labor, while Dr. and Mrs. Geiger will head 
the hosts of the medical profession. 

Chairman Arthur T. Hare and Honorary Chair- 
man Shelley are being assisted by a large com- 
mittee, consisting of M. J. Rowan, Jimmy Murphy, 
Joe Lonergon, Jack Henry, Leo Baer, Fred Peter- 
son, A. J. LaFleur, Joe Chaput, Kenneth Meirstin, 
Ed McGilly, Joe Emis and William Smith. 

The ladies’ reception committee consists of 
L. M. Sheffer, Mary Butler, Aldean LePierre, 
Emily Hollis, Lydia Reis, Margaret George, Violet 
Schoemplen, Eileen Sullivan, Alice Fitzpatrick. 

Added features of the evening will be recent 
prize winners of Budda and Uncle Benny’s Ama- 
teur Hour under the direction of Pete Butti. 
Dancing will continue to 1 a. m. 

Tickets to the affair, 40 cents, will be on sale 
at the doors of the Eagles’ building. 
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Senator McAdoo to Head 
Dollar Steamship Lines 


The announcement from Washington on Tues- 
day last that Senator William G. McAdoo of Cali- 
fornia had been appointed and had accepted the 
position of chairman of the board of Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc., created no little surprise in San 
Francisco and throughout the state. 


In making the announcement, Emory S. Land, 
chairman of the Maritime Commission, said he 
understood McAdoo would resign his seat in the 
Senate immediately. This has created great inter- 
est in political circles because of the fact that Gov- 
ernor Merriam will have the appointment of his 
successor to fill out: the unexpired term, which 
ends January -1 next. 


Should the governor appoint the Republican 
nominee for the position it is expected that it will 
give Philip Bancroft, as the incumbent, an ad- 
vantage over his opponent, Sheridan Downey, 
Democrat, an interesting development that has set 
the politicians to buzzing. 


A Government-Owned Line 

To all intents and purposes the Dollar Steam- 
ship Company is a government line, the Maritime 
Commission having acquired practically all of its 
stock. Under the terms of the commission’s agree- 
ment with the Dollar Lines the R.F.C. will lend 
the company up to $2,500,000 for working capital. 
The commission has agreed to advance up to 
$2,000,000 for repairs to ships upon which it holds 
mortgages. The commission announced approval 
of an operating-differential subsidy of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 a year for the Dollar Lines. 

The Maritime Commission also has made known 
the fact that the obsolescence of vessels eventually 
would require construction of at least twenty-four 
new ships for the Pacific service, at a cost of about 
$100,000,000, 

Greed Ruined the Company 

In making his announcement, Admiral Land 
criticized the operation of the Dollar Lines in the 
past. 

Asserting that the major problem the company 
had faced “is not attributable to lack of business,” 
Land declared large salaries had been paid execu- 
tive officers of the company and said that R. Stan- 
ley Dollar drew a total of $2,526,501 from the com- 
pany between 1923 and the middle of 1934, 

He also criticized payment of management fees 
to affiliated companies, 

“Dollar management,” he said, “has failed con- 
spicuously to co-operate with creditors for the 
benefit of the company, and controlling interests 
have persisted in an attitude which the commission 
found inimical to the sound development and 
operation of an essential American flag service 
from the Pacific Coast.” 
= 

HORSE-POWER PLUS 

The use of machines in the United States has 
increased twelve and one-half times during the 
past fifty years, a manufacturing survey shows. 
Horse-power installed in factories has gained from 
approximately 3,500,000 to more than 42,000,000. 
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Metal Trades Convention 


Sharp criticism of the new federal wages-hours 
law and the administration of the National Labor 
Relations Board featured the officers’ report of 
the Metal Trades Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, submitted to the department’s 
thirtieth annual convention in Houston, Texas, by 
President John P, Frey and Secretary-Treasurer 
W. A. Calvin. 

Unions affiliated with the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment have made substantial progress in the last 
year, materially increasing their membership in 
the face of the second depression, the report said. 
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Railway Workers Vote 
To Strike October 1 


Approximately one million railway workers have 
voted to strike if the nation’s Class 1 roads insist 
on the proposed quarter of a billion annual wage 
cut, according to a Chicago dispatch, which said 
that representatives of the nineteen railway 
brotherhoods reported that early tabulations of 
the vote indicated that the vote to strike was 
“overwhelming.” 

They said a walk-out would be ordered for 
12:01 a. m., October 1, and that they expected a 
presidential fact-finding board to be appointed im- 
mediately to prevent shut-down of the nation’s 
Class 1 railroads. 

The fact-finding board would have thirty days 
in which to make its report to President Roose- 
velt, and another thirty days would have to elapse 
before either management or labor could take 
action. 

The union heads said that a mounting flood of 
returns from the strike vote ordered last August 
31 left no doubt as to the outcome of the poll, 
which is to be announced in a notice to the 
National Railway Mediation Board in Washington. 

President Appoints Commission 

President Roosevelt appointed a three-member 
fact-finding commission Tuesday to investigate the 
wage dispute between railroads and their em- 
ployees. 

Members of the commission are Chief Justice 
Walter P. Stacy of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court, chairman; Professor Harry A. Millis of 
the University of Chicago, and Diean James M. 
Landis of the Harvard Law School. 

Under the railroad labor law they will report 
within thirty days. 


Railroad workers have voted to strike if the 
carriers insist on a 15 per cent wage reduction 
proposed for October 1. Because of arbitration 
machinery contained in the labor law, however, 
employees could not actually walk out before De- 
cember 1, 


a 
On the Picket Line 
Vera Blechert, department store striker, is 


spending her honeymoon on the picket line. Miss 
Blechert was married to Horace Hiatt last Sun- 
day. The bridegroom escorts the former Emporium 
marking room girl to the line each morning for 
her four-hour shift, picks her up at noon, and 
they go off and have a “honeymoon lunch.” The 
young couple have set up housekeeping at 903 
Pine street. 


The department store strike has brought out 
the strong support of the other labor unions. The 
News Vendors’ Union of San Francisco, A. F. 
of L. No. 20769, has sent $100 to the union relief 
committee; Tile Setters’ Local No. 19, $50; San 
Francisco Mailers’ Union, Local 18, I. T. U., $25; 
Knit Goods Workers’ Union, Local 191, Auxiliary 
I. L. G. W. U., $20; waiters of Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, $6; Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, $250. The Building Trades Council, 
Pharmacists’ Local 838, and the Northern Cali- 
fornia District Council of Laborers have pledged 
their moral support to the strikers of the Retail 
Clerks’ Union. 


The following incident of the retail department 
store strike was related by an eye-witness: A 
well-dressed lady stepped out of an automobile 
in front of a Market street store which is being 
picketed. It was the lunch hour, and perhaps the 
pickets were relaxing their activities, for evidently 
the lady did not notice anything unusual, Going 
into the store, she made some purchases, and on 
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her return to the street she noticed the pickets 
and made some inquiries, after which she re- 
entered the store and returned her purchases, 
saying she had bought them under a misappre- 
hension. She showed great interest in the strike 
and asked the girl picket if she had lunched. On 
being told she had not, the lady called her chauf- 
feur and gave him instructions to take the girl 
to a certain restaurant for lunch, while she donned 
the picket’s sash and marched up and down the 
store front with the other strikers until the girl’s 
return. Democratic America! 
eS 
TRAFFIC FATALITIES REDUCED 

Orange, Imperial and Ventura counties tied for 
first place in the reduction of traffic fatalities on 
rural highways during the first seven months of 
this year, according to figures announced by the 
State Department of Motor Vehicles. The figures 
show each county cut the toll by sixteen lives be- 
low the total for the first seven months of last 
year. Comparative figures show: Orange County, 
40 deaths in the first seven months of 1937, 24 
deaths in the first seven months of 1938; Imperial 
County, 31 in 1937, 15 in 1938; and Ventura, 28 in 
1937, 12 in 1938. 

—— 


Lewis on 'Sit-Downs” 


Defense of the actions of “sit-down” strikers 
was an interesting feature of a lecture on board 
the steamship Norfolk by John L. Lewis, head 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
according to an Associated Press dispatch. 

Lewis was explaining the objectives of his or- 
ganization before a “mass meeting” of passengers 
during a voyage which ended in New York last 
Monday. The dispatch said: 

“An account of his lecture to the capitalist 
audience, many of them wealthy Americans, was 
given by passengers who accompanied the C. I. O. 
chieftain from Acapulco, Mexico. 

“Lewis, the passengers said, told them ‘a lot 
of poor people in the South would like to be 
making this trip if they had enough money,’ and 
that it was the C. I. O. aim to raise American 
living standards. 

“Lewis was asked by Lou Diamond, an execu- 
tive of a moving picture company, whether he 
did not consider the C. I. O. 
‘un-American,’ 

“Lewis replied merely, ‘We did not order them 
not to sit down,’ and at first refused to be drawn 
out by questioners. Finally he was quoted as 
saying ‘the other side brought in gangsters to kill’ 
and he ‘could not criticize the workers for stand- 
ing against the wall and fighting by the only 
means they had.’ 

“Questioned about the San Francisco depart- 
ment store strike, Lewis sarcastically remarked, 
‘That’s an A. F. of L. strike and, of course, the 
A. F. of L. could do no wrong.’” 


sit-down strikes 


Phone UNderhill 4127 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., nr. Valencia San Francisco 
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Notorious “Hot Car” 
Makes Reappearance 


Charging a plan to spread the warehouse tie-up 
to houses not previously closed and ultimately to 
the waterfront, Harry Bridges, West Coast C. I. O. 
director, has written James Reed, president of the 
Association of San Francisco Distributors: “We 
can not help but accuse your association of delib- 
erate bad faith in stalling off further meetings in 
order that the open shop plan be put into effect.” 


Bridges wrote that “our meetings recessed last 
Friday with the understanding that your associa- 
tion would prepare concrete proposals. ... This 
afternoon we were notified that your association 
has not set a date for further meetings.” 


In the meantime the famous Woolworth “hot 
car,” loaded at a strike-bound house and later the 
incident that caused the closing of more than one 
hundred warehouses in the city, rolled from the 
Fourth street terminal, where it had remained for 
days, down to Drumm street. 


The car approached the Zellerbach paper ware- 
house and led to reports that orders would be 
given there that it be unloaded. Previously refusal 
of warehousemen to unload the car led to dis- 
missals and closing of the house. 

The distributors issued a statement saying: 

“Mass picketing, interference and intimidation 
of employees practiced at the Walton N. Moore 
dry goods plant have resulted in renewed offers 
of support from’ our members and from the public 
generally. We propose to continue on our course, 
which, in a word, simply amounts to the demand 


for equal rights and strength in negotiating with 
the union.” 


e—— 
BILLION DOLLAR PAYROLL 
Chain stores in the United States pay $1,200,- 
000,000 annually in salaries, according to Business 
Organization, Inc., with the average wage for full- 
time employees placed at $25.89 a week. 
ee ee 


WAR CRISIS HALTS RECOVERY 

The United States Commerce Department re- 
ports that economic recovery is being threatened 
by the European war crisis. Although the forces 
of improvement are continuing their slow but 
steady forward movement, department agents in 
thirty-six key cities indicated that recently there 
was evidence that the situation abroad has begun 
to exert a restraining influence on 
business. 
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Run o the Hook 


By GEO. S. HOLLIS 
President Typogruphical Union No. 21 


The funeral services of Frank Goodman, a mem- 
ber of Typographical Union No. 21, who died of a 
cerebral hemorrhage September 21, were held last 
Saturday at his residence, 158 Lee avenue, Rev. 
Homer K. Pitman of Trinity Center officiating. 
Mr. Goodman, who was born in Franklin, Indiana, 
March 29, 1870, had been a member of San Fran- 
cisco Union since October, 1909. He was a book 
and job printer and was foreman of the Phillips & 
Van Orden composing room from 1916 to 1919, 
when he organized the Goodman Multigraphing 
Service and launched into business for himself. He 
disposed of his interest in this business about a 
year and a half ago and retired. Mr. Goodman and 
his devoted wife, Emma Goodman, who survives 
him, celebrated their golden wedding anniversary 
last June. He is also survived by a daughter, 
Helen Bullard. Interment was in Mount Olivet 
Memorial Park. 

I’. E. Holderby is the first of the delegates who 
represented San Francisco Union in the Birming- 
ham convention of the I. T. U. to return home. 
He was aboard one of the S. P. trains that were 
wrecked at Tortuaga and among the few of their 
passengers who escaped serious injury. Of the four 
delegates the union sent to the recent convention 
of the California State Federation of Labor at 
Santa Barbara three have returned—Messrs. Allyn, 
McDermott and Mitchell, the two latter being 
back on their composing room jobs on the “Chron- 
icle” and “Shopping News,” respectively, while 
Mr. Allyn, accompanied by his wife, left San 
Francisco last Wednesday with a party of friends 
on an automobile tour of the Northwest and Brit- 
ish Columbia. Following adjournment of the State 
Federation of Labor convention R. E. Trickle, the 
fourth of the union’s representatives in that gath- 
ering, proceeded to Southern California for a brief 
sojourn. It is reported he will take a trip East 
before returning to his “sit” on the “Wall Street 
Journal.” : 

The United States Department of Commerce 
estimates the number of persons engaged in the 
graphic arts industries in the entire world at two 
million, and the value of the printing products of 
the world at five billion dollars—*“Inland Printer.” 


Golf News—By J. W. C. 

The Sports Committee of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union invites all golf-playing members 
to come out and participate in the second golf 
tournament put on under the sponsorship of the 
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At Our New Location!” 
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When you buy Eagleson Union-Made Shirts you 
get lowest “Factory to Wearer” prices and you 
help local industry. Our other union-made lines 
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SWEATERS - 
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736 MARKET STREET 1118 MARKET STREET 
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Sports Committee. . . . The tournament will be 
held Sunday, October 2, at Sharp’s Park Munici- 
pal Links, at 10.a.m. Entrance fee will be 50 cents; 
green fees, $1.25. Starting times have been ar- 
ranged. The first foursome will start at 10 a. m. 
sharp and the following foursomes will run con- 
secutively until all the players have teed off... . 
Drawings for foursomes will be held before the 
tournament on Sunday morning at the links. 
Prizes will be awarded by the Sports Committee 
for players in the different classifications. The 
player’s score turned in will classify him. News- 
paper men who work Sunday will be sent out in 
the first foursome so as to insure their getting in 
their full eighteen holes and still have time to get 
to work. .. . Let’s all turn out and support the 
Sports Committee in its attempt to hold golf tour- 
naments for the membership at stated intervals. 
Don’t .forget the time, 10 a. m. sharp; place, 
Sharp’s Park, for a good get-together, good fun 
and good golf. 


Softball Notes 

Facing titular oblivion or a crack at the Crystal 
Club for National Division championship, S. F. 
T. U. meets its second place rival, the Fantails, in 
the feature game of the Sunday Morning Softball 
League card, 11:30 a. m., on Golden Gate Park’s 
“Big Rec,” Seventh avenue and Lincoln way. ... 
Hoffman Machines and McKale’s were eliminated 
last Sunday. The Fantails defeated Hoffman, 13-2, 
and Crystal Club downed McKale’s, 8-3. ... In 
the week’s exhibition game, No. 21 lost a 9-8 
thriller to H. & L. Block. The Blocks were al- 
lowed seven hits, one being a homer, and two 
walks, while the Printers garnered nine hits and 
four walks. .. . American Division results: Palm 
Cafe 8, American Can 3; Knights of Pythias 4, 
Mission Grill 3. Palm Cafe*leads the pack. Dead- 
locked in second place are H. & L. Block and 
Mission Grill, and at the bottom are Knights of 
Pythias and American Can. ... Players should be 
on hand by 11 a. m. for this all-important game. 
Mickey Morris, who had a heavy engagement 
down Moraga way last week-end, will be on hatid 
next Sunday, as will Harvey Bell, back from 
Birmingham. Regular practices are held 
Wednesday, 1 p. m., and Thursday, 5:45 p. m. All 
union printers are welcome to participate. 


ee 
Three Thousand Workers Involved 


In Agreement With Employers 


The Motor Car Dealers’ Association of San 
Francisco announced this week that the associa- 
tion had renewed its agreement with Automobile 
Mechanics’ Union, Local 1305. 

The agreement is substantially the same as last 
year’s and will run until June, 1940. Negotiations 
have been under way since May 15. 

Three other groups at the same time signed new 
agreements with the automobile mechanics, They 
were the Allied Automotive Industries, the Rub- 
ber Institute and the Automotive Council. ‘Nego- 
tiations were carried on jointly and about 3000 
men are involved. 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTCRs 


29th and Dolores Streets 
Official Undertaker of 8. F. Typographical Union No. 21 


AUTOMOBILE LOANS 


Prompt, private, personal service. Secure money 
while you wait. No relatives or employer contacted. 
Don't stop driving your car. Reduce Payments on 
your present contract. Our appraiser will call at 


your home if requested. Out of town loans solic- 
ited. 1929 to 1938 cars handled. 


B. M. BUCK & CoO. 


EXbrook 2762 


612 HOBART BLDG. 582 MARKET ST. 


Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

The M. T. D. U. conventions cost the members 
around $1700. Balance on hand June, 1938, 
$3569.63. The August balance would probably be 
about the same as the balance for June. If the 
cost of the Birmingham convention amounted to 
approximately $1700, the balance on hand would 
shrink to $1869.63. Services and expenses of the 
president for June amounted to $331.25; June re- 
ceipts, $926.80. Now we have services and ex- 
penses of the secretary-treasurer for June: Ser- 
vices and expenses in Philadelphia, Albany and 
Newark, $56.34, itemized as follows: One day’s 
service in Philadelphia, $10; railroad fare, meals 
and expenses, $9.24; one day’s service in Albany, 
$10; railroad fare to and return, $10; meals and 
expenses, $4; one day’s service in Newark, $10; 
railroad fare and expenses, $3; representing M. 'T. 
D. U. in three hearings before National Labor 
Relations Board in New York, $30; meals, $3; one 
day’s service in Philadelphia, $10; railroad fare to 
Philadelphia and return, $5.60; telegrams, $1.40: 
salary for June, $75; total, $181.34. Harold Mitch- 
ell, vice-president, advance for services and ex- 
penses in Montreal, $75. Services and expenses of 
three officers for June, $587.59, which reduced the 
June receipts of $926.80 to $336.21. But that’s not 
all of the June expenditures. Other expenses, as 
follows: Frank O’Hara, Ray Flinn, Joseph Swartz, 
services on election board, $8 each, or $24; Ethel 
Anderson, telegrams and postage, $3.75; Mailers’ 
Union No. 6, telephone calls, $7.41; Miss E. 
Pleumpe and Ethel Anderson, stenographic ser- 
vice, $5 each, or $10; total, $45.16. Services and 
expenses of the three officers, and other expenses, 
$632.75, leaving a “comfortable” balance in 
$926.80 receipts of $294.05. 


It is reported the 25 cents increase in dues 
which the officers and delegates to the 1937 con- 
vention of the M. T. D. U. levied and collected 
from members without sending the proposition to 
a referendum was to be abolished at the Birming- 
ham convention. If so it would probably require 
some clever financeering by its officers to keep the 
treasury from “running in the red” during the 
coming fiscal year. Mailers should not be deluded 
by the campaign cry of M. T. D.-U. officers and 
certain other mailers that all mailers should affili- 
ate with the M. T. D. U. Such a set-up would 
mean increased taxation with, as the history of 
that organization has shown, no benefits to work- 
ing mailers. 


A. F. O’Neil, foreman of the “News,” also 
I, Raubinger, foreman of the “Call-Bulletin,” are 
enjoying annual vacations, 

Charles Lilley of Kansas City Mailers’ Union 
was a recent visitor. 


ee 
LOW INCOME GROUPS AND TAXES 


“On the heels of the special tax study report of 
the Florida Federation of Labor, which expresses 
concern over the possible breakdown of national 
and state tax structures, the federal analysis of 
national income payments, just released, gives 
new factual support to the belief that low income 
groups, comprising a majority of the United States 
population, pay an unfairly high total of tax ac- 
cording to income,” says Walter Hoyt, secretary- 
treasurer of the Florida Federation of Labor and 
chairman of the tax committee. 


GOOD FOOD 


Enjoy It Day or Night Open All Night 


HENRY’S CAFETERIAS 


101 TAYLOR ST., Corner of Turk 
3036 16th ST., Between Mission and Valencia 
70 4th ST., Between Mission and Market 


ELECTRIC VENTILATION SPEEDY SERVICE 


OUR OWN BAKERY 
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Retail Store Clerks 
Maintain Solid Front 


The strike of the Retail Department Store Em- 
ployees’ Union against the down-town stores, en- 
tering its fourth week, continues to be the center 
of interest in union circles, with the employees 
standing firm and receiving loyal support from 
the various unions, 


This week’s developments include the entry of 
Federal Conciliators Edward H. Fitzgerald and 
E, P. Marsh into the picture, sent here by Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins to endeavor to bring to- 
gether the employers and the strikers. So far they 
have made no great progress toward peace, having 
devoted their time to “sounding out” the parties 
to the dispute with a view to learning their atti- 
tudes. 


Conferences have been held by the conciliators 
with the negotiating committee of the union, with 
the San Francisco Labor Council’s advisory com- 
mittee, headed by President John F. Shelley, and 
with Milton Marks, spokesman for the Retailers’ 
Council. 


The immediate strike issue is seniority of employ- 
ment, although the union demands the union shop 
and the thirty-five-hour week. A scheduled meet- 
ing of store and union groups at Mayor Rossi’s 
office was postponed pending study of the strike 
issues by Marsh and Fitzgerald, who then will 
again confer with the employers. 


“We're looking into the records,” said Fitz- 
gerald. 


Labor relations stability through Exposition 
year was assured sixteen Mission district stores 
and their employees this week as a result of re- 
newal of a “union store” pact between the sixteen 
stores and Retail Department Store Employees’ 
Union No. 1100. 

Signing of the contract, which was negotiated 
with the Mission Labor Relations Committee, was 
announced by Larry Vail, union secretary. 

The contract contains seniority provisions and 
$22 weekly minimum salary, Vail said. The agree- 
ment was signed for an eighteen months’ period, 
concluding two months of negotiations. 

Stores involved are Alexander’s, Columbia Out- 
fitting, Debs Department Store, Leader Apparel, 
Mission Sweater Shop, McBlain’s Kiddie Shop, 
Mary Grimley’s, Worth Dress Shop, Juvenile 
Shop, Majestic, Charles Senge, T. White Eastman, 
Willoh’s, Lippet’s, Lord’s Dress Shop and Glenn 
Millinery. 

—— 


Rail Facilities on Bay Bridge 
To Be in Operation by January 1 


The first electric interurban train crossed the 
San Franciso-Oakland Bay Bridge on Friday, 
September 23. 

Chief Engineer C. H. Purcell and his staff, 
together with newspaper men and railroad officials, 
witnessed the first train ever to cross the bay 
under its own power between Oakland and San 
Francisco. 

A two-unit Key System train was used for the 
test trip. The train started at Fortieth and Hollis 
streets, in Oakland, and terminated at Pier W-1, 
the tracks not having been completed in San 
Francisco. 

It is expected that the railway facilities will 
be in operation by the first of the year, at a total 
cost of approximately $18,000,000. 


Los Angeles Longshoremen Hit 
By Decision of Federal Arbiter 


Dr. Wayne Morse, federal arbiter in a dispute 
between the Waterfront Employers’ Association 
of Southern California and the C. I. O.’s Interna- 
tional Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union, 
tuled last Monday that indirect liftboard cargo 
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handling operations at Los Angeles Harbor must 
be done by longshoremen. 


According to the Associated Press the decision, 
interpreted as a victory for the employers, prob- 
ably will have little effect, since Morse said it was 
made under an implied contract signed February 
4, 1937, which expires today (Friday). 

Employers and longshoremen recently agreed at 
San Francisco to extend a general contract expir- 
ing September 30 for one year, but spokesmen said 
the agreement provided that indirect liftboard 
questions will be the subject of special coastal 
negotiations. 


A committee to consider the problem must 
reach an agreeable basis within sixty days after 
signing of the new general contract, spokesmen 
for the two groups declared. If that fails the dis- 
pute will revert to settlement by local port labor 
relations committees. 


Morse’s ruling was received with disfavor by 
the workers. Tom Brown, secretary of the union, 
said a protest will be drawn and forwarded to 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
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WESTWOOD AFFAIR TO BE AIRED 

Mrs. A. M. Rosseter, regional director for the 
National Labor Relations Board, announced Tues- 
day that hearings of charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices against the Red River Lumber Company at 
Westwood have been set for October 6. Com- 
plaints have been issued, she said, and the hear- 
ings will be held in the auditorium at the little 
lumber town, scene of rioting during a “purge” of 
C.1.O. workers. 

is 


Industrial Production 
Increased Last Month 


The Federal Reserve Board estimated this week 
that industrial production had returned to the 
level of last fall, although it still was far below 
peak of 1937 averages. 

The board said August production was 88 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average, and on a seasonally 
adjusted basis was equal to the output of Novem- 
ber, 1937, which was the third month of decline at 
the beginning of the current slump, Last year’s 
peak index figure was 118. 

Although the September figure will not be avail- 
able for four weeks, the board commented that 
“industrial activity advanced further in Septem- 
ber.” 

Factory employment during August increased 
four points to 85.9 per cent of the 1923-25 level, 
and factory payrolls went up 6.3 points to 76.9 per 
cent. 

August production increases were general in 
nearly all industries, the board said, except the 
automobile plants, which approach the change- 
over to 1939 models. 
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Eyes of All Nations 
Center on Conference 


In direct messages to Adolf Hitler, German 
“fuehrer,” and President Benes of Czechoslovakia, 
last Monday, President Roosevelt appealed for 
peace “on behalf of the one hundred and thirty 
millions of people of the United States of America 
and for the sake of humanity everywhere.” 

“T most earnestly appeal to you not to break 
off negotiations looking to a peaceful, fair and 
constructive settlement of the questions at issue,” 
said President Roosevelt. 

The President also sent the same message, 
through Secretary of State Hull, to the prime 
ministers of Great Britain and France. The Presi- 
dent declared: 

“T earnestly repeat that so long as negotiations 
continue differences may be reconciled. Once they 
are broken off, reason is banished and force 
asserts itself. 

“And force produces no solution for the future 
good of humanity.” 

The President painted in his 500-word telegram 
a terrible picture of what war would mean, costing 
the lives of millions of men, women and children 
in every country involved, shattering the economic 
system of every country concerned and perhaps 
completely wrecking their social structures. 

The American people, too, he said, “face the 
fact that no nation can escape some measure of 
the consequences of such a world catastrophe.” 

Replying to the President’s plea, Hitler showed 
no indication of delaying his announced march on 
Czechoslovakia. 

In a further dramatic move, President Roose- 
velt dispatched another message in the interest of 
peace, to Hitler, Chamberlain, Daladier and Mus- 
solini, suggesting a conference of representatives 
of the nations interested. Hitler, to the surprise 
of the diplomats, complied with the suggestion, 
and as this issue of the Labor Clarion goes to 
press the conference is in session at Munich. 

While there is no great hope of deterring Hitler 
in his seeming determination to seize Sudetenland 
by force of arms, the fact that he is willing to dis- 
cuss his warlike plans and their effect on world 
peace is creating some hope that a world catas- 
trophe may be averted. 


—— 


EMPLOYMENT GAINS 
The National Industrial Conference Board re- 
ports a gain in employment in August over July. 
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Social Security Board 
Furnishing Statements 


Any worker who wants to know the amount of 
his 1937 wage credits, on which his old-age insur- 
ance will be based, may find out by asking the 
Social Security Board to send him a statement, 
according to an announcement by the board. 

For the convenience of those who want such a 
statement the board has provided, at all of its field 
offices, postcards with the request for information 
printed on the card. All the worker needs to do 
is to write in his name, address, account number, 
and date of birth for identification purposes, then 
sign the card. He can mail the card either in a 
sealed envelope addressed to the Social Security 
Board, Candler Building, Baltimore, Md., where 
the records are kept, or he can put a 1-cent stamp 
on the card itself and drop it in the mail box. 

“The worker can make the request by letter if 
he does not have one of the postcards,” said ares 
Cress, manager of the San Francisco field office 
of the Social Security Board, “but he should be 
sure to give the information required to identify 
him. Letters, however, can not be handled as 
rapidly as the cards, which can be had for the 
asking at any of the 318 field offices of the board. 
Union officers may obtain them for the use of 
their members if they wish.” 


J. B. Cress explained that in’ furnishing the 
worker a statement of his old-age insurance ac- 
count the board uses the card he sends in, writing 
the amount in the space which has been left on 
the card for the purpose. The card is then returned 
in a sealed envelope. The statement represents 
the total amount of wages reported for the worker 
by his employer (or employers) for the year 1937. 

This figure will answer, indirectly, another ques- 
tion also. From the amount of wages with which 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List’? of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

Beauty Shops at 133 Geary. 

Boussum Photographic Studios, 2320 Mission, 
133 Geary. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of “Saturday 
Evening Post," ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dial Radio Shop, 1955 Post. 

Don's Dollar Sedan Service, 925 Larkin. 

F,. M. Rowles’ service stations at Tenth and Mis- 
sion, Tenth and Bryant, Twelfth and How- 
ard, Post and Larkin, Haight and Stanyan 
and San Jose and Alemany. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Golden State Bakery, 1840 Polk. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Gordon's Sea Food Grotto, Ferry Building. 

Haas Bros. Candy Stores. 

Howard Automobile Company. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

L. C. Smith Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

Navlett Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los An- 
geles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Pig 'n’ Whistle Candy Stores. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand Inc., 509 Market. 

Riggs Optical Company, Flood Building. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster 
streets. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Woodstock Typewriter Company, 21 Second. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, 
Sunnyvale, California. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 

Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 

Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card 
of Hair Dressers and Cosmetologists’ Union 


No. 148-A are unfair. 
eee 
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he is credited the worker can figure the amount 
of old-age insurance tax his employer has paid 
for him, for the tax is 1 per cent of wages. This 
tax is paid and reported along with the worker’s 
wages, and is checked up in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue before the wage report goes to the Social 
Security Board to be entered on the worker’s 
Social Security account. 

With the card showing his wage credits, the 
worker will receive a notice telling him what to 
do in case the board’s statement does not agree 
with his own record of the wages he has received. 

This notice says: “If the statement of wage 
credits is incomplete it may be because you did 
not give your account number to your employer 
and he could not give it on his report of your 
wages; or it may be because your employer did 
not file his report promptly, or because his report 
has not yet been received. Where wages earned 
in 1937 were not actually paid until 1938, they 
may not be included in this statement. The amount 
credited is also subject to adjustment if it is later 
found that any part of it represents payments for 
employment not covered by the act.” 

Cress said that in the event the worker believes 
the statement is incorrect he is requested to send 
to the board the name and address of each em- 
ployer for whom he has worked, with dates show- 
ing how long he has been employed by each and 
the amount of the money he has received from 
each employer. On hand at every field office of 
the board are blanks which the worker can use in 
supplying this information. “The board believes,” 
said Cress, “that with this detailed statement at 
hand it may be able to reconcile most discrep- 
ancies in its wage records.” 


ee ee 
Old-Age Pensions 


Old-age pension payments in California reached 
the sum of $3,919,747 in August of this year, the 
highest in state history, according to Mrs. 
Florence L. Turner, state director of social wel- 
fare. 

The payments were made to 121,123 aged per- 
sons in California, with the average pension being 
$32.36. 

In San Francisco the number o; pension recipi- 
ents totaled 8790, with $288,246 being paid out. 
The sum of $27,092 was spent in San Mateo 
County and $225,106 in Alameda County. 

> ee 


Longshoremen’s Contract 


The San Pedro local of the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s Union last Sun- 
day ratified the proposed coastwise agreement with 
the employers by 2113 to 113, the Associated 
Press reported. The results of the coastwide vote 
will be announced here some time this week, 

The San Pedro approval by 83 per cent of the 
eligible union members was added to that of the 
Seattle local, which has also ratified the agreement 
to bring waterfront peace by a contract extending 
to October 1 of next year. The San Francisco 
local has informally agreed to the contract. 

San Francisco Union Assents 

By a vote of nearly 10 to 1, San Francisco long- 
shoremen favored acceptance of a revised con- 
tract with the Waterfront Employers’ Association, 
it was announced this week. The vote was 2746 
to 285. Union officials said coastwise ratification 
was assured, providing for renewal of the con- 
tracts for one year. 
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Administrator Pomeroy 
Refuses State Relief 
To Clerks on Strike 


The governor’s council at Sacramento, com- 
posed of state department heads, was informed 
last Monday that state relief funds can not be 
used to sustain and support the retail clerks’ strike 
in San Francisco, by State Relief Administrator 
Harold Pomeroy. 


Pomeroy is reported to have told the council 
that “there has been vigorous and vicious pressure 
for relief in this strike.” 


Pomeroy asserted it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a disturbing number of workers are 
coming to view the W.P.A. and security work 
relief as a “normal means of earning support.” 


There are now, he said, 49,000 receiving direct 
unemployment relief in California and 115,000 on 
W.P.A. and other security wage payrolls, 


In its dealings with strikers and their families 
who may be in want as a result of labor disputes, 
Pomeroy said, his department is following the 
policies outlined by Governor Merriam. 


If a plant is not operating because of a strike, 
families of those involved are not permitted to 
starve, but the situation in the retail clerks’ Strike, 
he said, does not parallel the American Can Com- 
pany- and other strikes in which the policy was 
proclaimed. : 

The stores are operating, he pointed out. Conse- 
quently, he said, a striker applicant for relief first 
of all is referred to his last employer. “If he re- 
fuses to go to him and talk over the situation, he 
is denied relief consideration.” 


Secondly, said Pomeroy, if he confers with his 
last employer “and there is no job for him” the 
application for relief is considered. 


LARRY VAIL’S COMMENT 

Announcement by Harold Pomeroy that the 
state relief administration would not aid depart- 
ment store clerks aroused the ire of Larry Vail, 
secretary of the Department Store Employees’ 
Union. He said: 

“Mr. Pomeroy means our people must act as 
strike-breakers in order to obtain relief. 

“The fact that the stores are operating with 
strike-breakers does not make this situation dif- 
ferent from the one at the American Can Com- 
pany, where the state did give aid to strikers’ 
families needing such aid. Pomeroy is acting in 
conjunction with employers.” 
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C. T. U. BEFORE N.L.R.B. 

Beginning September 12 and lasting for two and 
one-half days, during which time bitter and 
heated argument ensued, the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union presented evidence at a hearing 
before the Labor Board to support its petition to 
have it named majority representative for all 
Western Union employees in Washington. Four 
hundred and twenty-two out of a possible 657 sig- 
natures and membership cards were introduced 
by .C. T. U. The company and the C. I. O., rep- 
resented by a battery of five attorneys, failed to 
introduce similar evidence, but the C. I. O. en- 
deavored to have the N.L.R.B. take their word 
that they had 500 or more names, which for rea- 
sons of their own could not be disclosed. It is ex- 
pected that the board will make a comparison of 
signatures introduced by the C. T. U. with sig- 
natures to be furnished by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company before any decision is ren- 
dered. William Green, president of the A. F. of L.; 
Frank Powers, president of the C. T. U., and Pat- 
rick J. Taft, counsel for C. T. U., conferred at 
length after the hearing, on the organization of 
Western Union employees in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and other metropolitan areas, 
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New York Truck Drivers 
Accept Mayor's Proposal 


The strike of truck drivers in New York, which 
has tied up hauling in the metropolis for several 
days, after a renewal of the strike following a 
truce, is in-a fair way to be settled if the efforts of 
Mayor LaGuardia as mediator are successful. The 
truck drivers’ union has accepted the compromise 
proposal of the mayor, although the truck owners 
had rejected it. 

The mayor’s compromise calls for a two-year 
contract establishing a forty-four-hour week with 
no reduction in the present weekly base pay of 
$44 to $56.50. The old contract, which provided 
for a forty-seven-hour week, expired September 1. 
The strikers, members of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, had asked 
.. for a forty-hour week without a pay reduction. 

About 4000 strikers attended the meeting at 
which the mayor explained the situation and his 
desire to bring a speedy end to the strike, which 
has crippled city-wide freight transportation. 

Acceptance of the mayor’s terms came at a time 
when he had already mobilized 800 sanitation de- 
partment trucks at the City Hall and was contem- 
plating the assignment of about 500 more trucks 
for movement of hospital supplies, 
goods and foodstuffs. 

He was moved to this action, in part, he ex- 
plained, by the necessity of getting supplies into 
the stricken storm areas of Long Island and New 
England. 

Before going to the meeting he told reporters 
the representatives of the Merchant. Truckmen’s 
Association and the Highway Transport Associa- 
tion, employers’ organizations, had “flatly, unequi- 
vocally and definitely refused the compromise.” 

Next step in the settlement was to be a confer- 
ence between the mayor and members of the com- 
mittee representing the owners. 

Later dispatches announced the acceptance of 
the proposal by the employers. 

——— @____"__\__ 


Publisher of German Newspaper 
Says Workers’ Alliance Is “Red” 


Victor F, Ridder, publisher of the “Journal of 
Commerce” and the New Yorker “Staats-Zei- 
tung,” and former Works Progress Administrator 
in New York City, told the Dies’: Committee, in- 
vestigating un-American activities, that the Work- 
ers’ Alliance was led by communists and that he 
believes a membership card in the Communist 
party was required for holding office in the 
Alliance. fs . 

Ridder submitted a number of printed bulletins 
distributed by relief workers, mostly in the. Emer- 
gency Relief Bureau. Many of them, he said, car- 
ried the name of the Communist party, as .well as 
the Communist symbol, the hammer and sickle. 
He asserted that these publications«were distrib- 
uted by the Workers’ Alliance, and that from them 


he came to the conclusion that: ‘the “Workers’. | 


Alliance was a communist-led organization.” 


He said one of his investigators told him that no - 


one could be an officer of the Workers’ Alliance 
unless he had a membership card“in the Commu- 
nist party. “I believe that to be trye,” he asserted. 
RAIL PRICES AND WAGES 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, chief sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, 
has lowered the price of railroad rails $2.50 a ton 
and cut the price of track fixtures proportionately. 
All other steel remains at the high prices put on 
after raising steel wages. Rails, for example, 
were raised from $39 a ton to $42.50, and evert.now 
are only down to $40. The statement has been 
made by many economists that the increased 
prices of steel were three times as great as the 
increased labor costs. 
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COLOR STAMPS TO BE ISSUED 

“Historical color-stamps, designed to arouse 
interest in historic sections of San Francisco, are 
to be distributed soon in all parts of the city as a 
‘Shine for ’39 feature of the ‘city beautiful’ 
campaign,” Dr. Adolph E. Schmidt, committee 
chairman and director, announced this week. Col- 
lectors who will be wanting to make their collec- 
tions complete will be interested in knowing that 
the stamps—which will be works of beauty and 
art—are to be available only in the neighborhoods 
which each emblem will picture. 
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LABOR’S RELIEF FOR CHINA 

Labor’s Committee for Civilian Relief in China, 
of which Matthew Woll is chairman and William 
Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, is honorary chairman, met in New York 
September 13 and resolved to rally organized labor 
to give full financial and moral support to the 
civilian victims of the Japanese aggression. The 
appointment of an executive committee was au- 
thorized to carry on mobilization of this support. 
The committee will be named soon. 
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Garment Co. Seeks Maintenance 


Of Injunction Against Union 

Former Senator James A. Reed of Missouri’ has 
just argued a case for his wife before the Circuit 
Court of Appeals sitting at St. Paul, Minn. San- 
ator Reed’s wife owns the Donnelly Garment 
Company of Kansas City, and he was defending 
a temporary injunction granted against the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union to 
keep them from organizing the Donnelly: plant. 

Senator Reed charged the I. L. G. W. U. with 
‘Gnterference” and “coercion,” and declared that 
they had “immeasurably hurt the Donnelly con- 
cern by a boycott of sales.” 

Frank P. Walsh of New York, general counsel 
of the Garment Workers, was present, but the 
chief argument was made by Roy W. Tucker of 
Kansas City. He declared that the Donnelly con- 
tract with its company union was “grossly un- 
fair,” and that under the Wagner Act the Garment 
Workers have a right to seek to organize the 
plant if they please. 


oe 
Wage-Hour Committee 


Administrator Elmer F. Andrews of the new 
federal wage-hour law has taken the first definite 
step to fix wage standards under the act by ap- 
pointment ‘of Industry Committee No. 1. It will 
be charged with the task of establishing a mini- 
mum wage of not less than 25 cents per hour for 
branches of the textile industry employing: more: 
than 1,300,000 persons. 

Andrews named Donald M. ‘Nelson of Chicago 
as chairman of the twenty-one-member committee, 
equally .compased ‘of representatives of the public, 
textile employers and labor. 

When the committeé completes its work it will 


. present a recommendation to Andrews. If he_re- 


jects it he can‘-not change the recommeridation 
but must refer the matter back to the same. com- 
mittee’or appoint a new one. ~ oat: : 


‘We Don’t Patronize 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


These publications are unfair to Organized 
Labor. Their managements refuse to deal with 
the Printing Trades Unions and their employees 
are not connected with the Labor Movement. 
ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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Migrants Refused Vote 


The State Supreme Court on Monday last 
shattered the hopes of more than a hundred 
thousand migrant workers in California of par- 
ticipating in the November election. 

By dismissing the petition of C. A. Sparks of 
Yuba County—a Lawyers’ Guild test case—the 
court in effect ruled county clerks may refuse to 
register migrants, but declined to act on their 
right of franchise. 

In dismissing the petition without prejudice the 
court left the legal road open for Sparks to bring 
Superior Court action, but since only four days 
remained to register it was believed impossible 
to obtain a court ruling that would enfranchise 
migrants. 

Ben Margolis, Guild attorney, said the Legis- 
lature probably would have to act before voting 
status of agricultural workers could be determined. 


eo 
GROCERS TO RENEW CONTRACTS 


Threats of a strike against Oakland grocery 
stores vanished Tuesday last when Fred Schoene- 
man, secretary of the Food Employers’ Associa- 
tion, announced the group had agreed to renew 
last year’s contracts. The action came shortly 
after the Retail Food Clerks’ Union had announced 
plans to drop negotiations after two weeks of 
futile efforts. 


———_@____—____ 
GROCERY CLERKS WANT AID 


As head of an advisory committee for the Retail 
Grocery Clerks’ Union, which has asked Labor 
Council aid in dealing with employers, John F. 
Shelley, president of that body, said that attempts 
were under way to arrange a meeting with the 
grocery employers. He said the employers had 
“walked out” on the negotiating committee, but 
that no strike sanction had been asked of the 
Labor Council. 
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R. A. French 


2623 MISSION STREET At 22nd 


The Recognized Label 


Clothes 


Recognized 
HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 
1104 MARKET STREET 


In 


fTLacnman Bros. 


One of America’s Largest Homefurnishers 
SEMI-ANNUAL 
HOME FURNISHING SALE 


Savings of 10% to 50% in Every Department 
Turn in your old furniture for new during this 
great value-giving event. 


Liberal allowances. UNSURPASSED TERMS— 
up to two years to pay. 


Twelve 


Nurses’ Union No. 19923 


C. TRIPP. R. N., Publicity 
The Nurses’ Union, Local 19923, was repre- 
sented at the California State Federation of Labor 
convention, and our organizer, Estelle Blair, gave 
a splendid talk. She again called for support from 
our brother and sister unions in the matter of 
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hiring union nurses for themselves and families in 
illness. A motion was adopted to instruct delegates 
to carry word back to their respective member- 
ships to hire only union nurses. 

The Nurses’ Union, while facing the difficulties 


of educating the public as well as the nurses them- 
selves, is growing. 
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Delinquent Employers 


The California Unemployment Reserves Com- 
mission has filed suits totaling $21,315.90 against 
asserted delinquent employers for alleged failure 
to pay contributions to the Unemployment Trust 
Fund. Among the individuals, firms and corpora- 
tions cited are several from San Francisco. 


68,510 California 
Residents Have 
Savings Invested 
in this Company 


Few big industries have as many 
owners as-has your gas and elec- 
tric company. 

The post-office men know how 
true this statement is. Every three 
months they deliver the P. G. and 
E. dividend checks to tens of thou- 
sands of California families. 

Just how wide-spread is the 
ownership of the P. G. and E. is 
shown in a glance at our records, 
At the beginning of this year, our 
outstanding shares were held by 
92,704 stockholders; 68,510 of 


whom are residents of California. 


Most of them live within the 900 
communities we serve. Their divi- 
dend money is spent in every chan- 
nel of trade and business and so 
helps to promote community wel- 
fare and prosperity. 

More than 25,000 of our stock- 
holders live in San Francisco. 

Four-fifths of all our stockhold- 
ers own only from 1 to 100 shares 
of stock. Listed among the holders 
of large blocks are insurance com- 


' panies, banks, and estates, and edu- 


cational, charitable and religious 
institutions, 
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